SANKHYA AND YOGA

travelled from the rigid purism of the traditional
analysis.

But what of the one self immutable, immobile,.
eternally free, with which the Gita began? That is
free from all change or involution in change, avikarya,
unborn, unmanifested, the Brahman, yet it is that "by
which all this is extended". Therefore it would seem
that the principle of the Ishwara is in its being; if it is
immobile, it is yet the cause and lord of all action and
mobility. But how? And what of the multiplicity
of conscious beings in the cosmos? They do not seem
to be the Lord, but rather very much not the Lord,
ams, for they are subject to the action of the three
gunas and the delusion of the ego-sense, and if, as the
Gita seems to say, they are all the one self, how did this.
involution, subjection and delusion come about or how
is it explicable except by the pure passivity of the
Purusha? And whence the multiplicity? or how is it
that the one self in one body and mind attains to
liberation while in others it remains under the delu-
sion of bondage? These are difficulties which cannot
be passed by without a solution.

The Gita answers them in its later chapters by an
analysis of Purusha and Prakriti which brings in new
elements very proper to a Vedantic Yoga, but alien to-
the traditional Sankhya. It speaks of three Purushas.
or rather a triple status of the Purusha. The Upani-
shads in dealing with the truths of Sankhya seem some-
times to speak only of two Purushas. There is one
unborn of three colours, says a text, the eternal
feminine principle of Prakriti with its three gunas,.
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